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The  first  question  in  the  question  box  this  morning  is  from  a  lady  whose 
iron  grew  too  warm  one  laundry  day,   so  warm  that  it  made  a  scorch  on  one  of  her 
best  linen  towels  —  a  large,  ugly,  brown  spot  right  in  the  center  of  the  towel. 
She's  written  to  ask  what  the  remedy  for  a  scorch  is. 

Well,  the  textile  experts  say  that  there  are  scorches  and  scorches  —  some 
that  are  obliging  and  come  out  very  easily  just  by  washing  in  soap  and  water, 
and  others  that  are  quite  hopeless.     It  depends  on  how  deeply  the  fabric  is 
burned,   and  also  on  the  kind  and  color  of  the  cloth.     Light  scorches  on  linen  or 
cotton  usually  wash  right  out  with  soap  and  water.     Ho  trouble  at  all. 

So  suppose  you  try  a  soap- and- water  bath  on  that  towel.    Maybe  the  brown 
s-:ot  will  just  fade  away*     If  washing  doesn't  do  the  business,  your  next  best 
move  is  to  bleach  out  the  spot.     If  your  towel  is  white,  bleaching  isn't  much 
of  a  problem.     For  white  linens  and  cottons  nature's  free  bleach  is  the  best  and 
safest.     I'm  speaking  about  sunshine,  of  course,  which  happens  to  cost  nothing 
and  is  most  efficient.     Sunshine  is  a  tried  and  true  cure  for  scorches  on  white 
fabrics.    You  wet  the  brown  spot,    Then  you  stretch  the  cloth  right  out  in  the 
sun's  glare  —  the  brighter  the  better.    And  you  moisten  the  spot  from  time  to 
tine.    Keep  the  towel  there  a  day  or  two,   if  necessary,  until  the  color  goes. 
I  mention  dampening  the  spot  because  the  specialists  have  found  that  the  sun's 
bleaching  action  on  a  scorch  is  more  rapid  if  the  cloth  is  moist. 

Now,   if  you  live  in  a  cloudy  climate  and  have  to  bleach  indoors,  use  either 
hydrogen  peroxide  or  some  chlorine  preparation  like  Javelle  water.     Though  in 
general  we  use  "  hydrogen  peroxide  for  silks  and  wools,   it  also  often  works  very 
effectively  on  white  linens  and  cottons  to  remove  surface  scorches.     Eut  whatever 
-leach  you  use,  be  careful  not  to  use  it  too  strong  and  not  to  leave  it  on  too 
long.    And  be  sure  to  wash  it  all  out  thoroughly  before  you  dry  and  iron  the 
cloth.    It's  just  as  dangerous  to  be  absent-minded  or  careless  about  applying  a 
bleach  to  fabric  as  it  is  about  applying  a  hot  iron. 

This  bleaching  will  do  well  enough  for  a  light  scorch  where  the  burn  has 
only  touched  the  surface  of  the  fabric.    But  where  the  heat  has  gone  deep,  has 
actually  burned  the  fibers  of  the  cloth,   the  case  is  hopeless.    You  see,  the 
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heat  has  ruined  the  fabric  and  nothing  will  save  it.     You  may  he  able  to  turn  the 
spot  white  again  by  bleaching.    But  the  burn  will  cause  the  cloth  to  fall  to 
pieces  in  a  short  time.     If  you're  absent-minded  about  your  iron,  an  automatic 
heat  control  may  save  you  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

Question  No.  2  comes  up  very  frequently.    Here  it  is:     ".How  can  I  use 
sour  milk  in  a  recipe  that  calls  for  sweet  milk?     The  recipe  I  have  in  mind  is 
one  for  breakfast  muffins." 

The  food  experts  tell  me  that  you  can  use  either  sweet  or  sour  milk  in 
any  quick-bread  recipe  calling  for  milk,  providing  that  you  work  out  the 
proioortions  carefully.    This  holds  good  for  muffins,  biscuits,   quick  loaf-bread, 
waffles,  griddle  cakes  and  also  for  gingerbread.     Let's  see  now  how  you  make 
the  change  from  sour  to  sweet  milk  in  a  recipe.     Suppose  that  your  recipe  calls 
for  1  cup  of  sweet  milk  and  h  teaspoons  of  baking  powder.    Well  you  use  the 
same  measure  of  sour  milk  —  1  cup.    That  means  thick  sour  milk  —  the  kind  that 
has  soured  ra-oidly.    Then  use  a  scant  1/2  teaspoon  of  soda.    And  use  2  instead 
of  h  teaspoons  of  baking  powder.    You  see,  you  don't  leave  out  the  baking  powder 
nhen  you  use  soda.    You  just  use  less  of  it.     Mix  the  soda  with  the  flour  and 
other  dry  ingredients,  you  know.     Cooks  who  know  their  stuff  never  stir  the  soda 
into  the  sour  milk. 

So  much  for  Question  Ho.  2.     How  here's  Question  iJb.  3  about  liver 
sandwiches.    A  friend  of  ours  writes  that  she  lias  tasted  some  delicious  liver 
sandwiches,   seasoned  so  nicely  that  the  liver  flavor  wasn't  too  prominent  but 
just  right.     She  says  the  liver  was  made  into  a  paste  and  spread  on  these 
sandwiches. 

Well,  the  best  way  to  season  liver  paste  I  know  of  is  with  chili  sauce 
or  catsup,   chopped  celery,  butter  and  salt  and  loepper.    But  wait  —  I'll  tell 
you  exactly  how  to  make  the  paste.    Broil  slices  of  liver,  or  simmer  the  whole 
piece  in  water  until  it  is  tender.    Then  mash  or  grind  the  cooked  liver  and  mix 
it  with  fat  and  seasonings  in  the  proportions  of  2  tablespoons  each  of  chili 
sauce  or  catsup,  chopped  celery  and  butter  (or  other  fat)  to  1  cup  of  ground 
liver.    Add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.    This  paste  is  the  right  consistency  to 
spread  on  bread  for  sandwiches.    Those  ingredients  again?     All  right.    One  cup 
of  ground  cooked  liver;  2  tablespoons  of  chili  sauce  or  catsup;  2  tablespoons  of 
chopped  celery;  2  tablespoons  of  butter  or  other  fat. 

The  meat  experts  say  that  liver  from  beef,   calf,   lamb  and  hog  varies 
considerably  in  price,  but  that  you  can  prepare  any  of  these  in  savory  ways. 
Liver  has  a  delicate  flavor  if  you  handle  it  properly.    Remember  to  scald  lamb 
and  hog  liver  before  cooking.    Beef  and  calf  liver  don't  require  scalding.  The 
chief  point  to  remember  is  not  to  overcook  liver.    Use  a  moderate  temperature 
and  cook  only  long  enough  to  change  the  color. 
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